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BOOK REVIEWS. 

Railroad Traffic and Bates. By E. R. Johnson and G. G. 
Htjebneb. (New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1911. 
2 vols. Large 12mo., with forms, Maps and Charts. Pp. 
xvi, 524; x, 448.) 

These are two handsome, well printed and well bound volumes, 
containing seven parts that treat of the following subjects: Volume 
I. — The Traffic of American Railroads; The Freight Service, Its 
Organization and Management; Freight Classification and Rates. 
II. — The Organization and Management of the Passenger Service; 
Passenger Classification and Fares, The Express and Mail Services; 
The Federal Railway Rate Act of 1910. This wide-ranging table 
of contents awakens the hope that a work has at last appeared from 
which the student of transportation can learn not only the mechanism 
of the traffic department but its why and wherefore, from which he 
can obtain an all-around knowledge of the principles ■ and practice 
of rate adjustment. It would seem from the preface that this is 
the purpose of the authors. 

The manner of expression is lucid and concise, and but little fault 
can be found with the sequence of the topics; but as page after page 
is read the seeker for fundamental information seldom finds that his 
thirst is quenched. Chapter after chapter contains reproduction in 
reduced facsimile of forms and blanks, strung together with narrative 
stating who fills in the blanks and the routine of their disposition, 
but nowhere is there more than an indication of the long and laborious 
travail which has found fruition in the highly developed mechanism 
of which waybills, bills of lading, tracers, reports of freight received 
and freight forwarded, local tickets, interline tickets, and auditors' 
reports are but symbols. 

The authors instance the traffic organizations and parts of the traffic 
and accounting procedure of two or three of the principal railway 
systems without even discussing the differences in the framework 
of these organizations. The chapter entitled "Terminal Freight 
Service" affords opportunity which has not been embraced for an 
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instructive discussion of problems which have become among the most 
serious with which not only the operating but the traffic department 
has to contend. The chapter entitled "Freight Classifications and 
Tariffs" is not illuminated with a single concrete example of the 
difficulties which have perplexed classification committees; and the 
chapters on "Rate Making" are likewise devoid of illustrations of 
every day difficulties in rate adjustment. 

Here and there, however, is a presentation of development as well 
as of status; such are the chapters on fast freight lines and the rate 
structures of the different regions. 

It is to be regretted that there is an occasional downright error. 
For example, it is said that "the unit to be used in comparing the 
total freight services of one railway system with those of another, 
or of the railroads of different countries, is the freight ton mile — one 
ton of freight moved one mile." Comparison on this basis alone 
would be inadequate in that it would not take into account miles of 
line, density of population or character of traffic. It is stated that 
"railway companies limit the activities of the passenger department 
to the transportation of passengers and their baggage," while the 
fact is that the passenger department has next to nothing to do 
with the actual transportation of passengers. That duty devolves 
upon the operating or, as it is sometimes called, the transportation 
department. 

In the treatment of the passenger service not one word is said of 
the American Association of General Passenger & Ticket Agents, 
which, among other things, has brought about a certain desirable 
uniformity in interline tickets and fostered experiments which led 
to the production of the "safety paper" upon which these tickets are 
printed. But the briefest reference is made to the division of the 
revenue obtained from the sale of an interline ticket among the dif- 
ferent companies over whose lines it reads, a subject of the utmost 
importance and of such varied ramifications that a "rate and divi- 
sion clerk" must serve an apprenticeship of years. The chapter 
devoted to the Pullman Company is fairly comprehensive, but under 
the caption "Early Development" no reference is made to the "Dia- 
mond Cars" in service for a short time on what is now a branch of 
the Erie Railroad, although it was the discovery of the antecedent 
patents on these cars which is said to have been the cause of the sudden 
and mysterious close of the litigation a generation or more ago between 
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the Pullman and the Wagner Companies as to the priority of their 
respective patents. 

It must not be inferred, however, that these volumes are without 
usefulness. The authors have given to the work time and energy. 
They bring together a variety of information such as has not before 
been collected between the covers of a single work. They do not, 
however, fulfil the purpose expressed in the preface of providing rail- 
way men with information "as complete as practicable, regarding 
the intricate and detailed work of those who have to do with rail- 
road traffic and with rate making." They present a series of photo- 
graphs of things as they are, with almost an utter absence of that 
analysis which indicates why they are. As an attendant at one of 
the travel picture lectures, that have attained popularity in recent 
years, may spend a pleasant evening and come away with a greater 
number of impressions of the country of which views thrown upon 
the screen have been connected by the lecturer's simple and pleasing 
narrative, so also may the novice gather from these books on Rail- 
road Traffic and Rates a wider information than was his before lifting 
the top cover. The ideas thus gained may stimulate his desire for 
broader and deeper information, and this to be sure is the main bene- 
fit of all reading. The work is provided with an index and there is 
a list of references at the end of each chapter. 

Logan G. McPherson. 



The State and the Doctor. By Sidney and Beatrice Webb. 
(New York: Longmans, Green and Co. Pp. xiii, 276. $2.00.) 

In this volume Mr. and Mrs. Webb have amplified and put into 
convenient form much of what was included in those sections of the 
Minority Report of the Poor Law Commission which dealt with the 
sick, with birth and infancy and with out-door relief. The "State 
and the Doctor" goes beyond Mr. and Mrs. Webb's earlier work, 
however, in that they include in their investigations the health de- 
partments of the municipal authorities, and also to some extent the 
voluntary and endowed hospitals which are in any degree under the 
control of the State. The result of these investigations cannot be 
wholly conducive to the Englishman's pride in his genius for self- 
government. Bumble, blunder and muddle are written large on 
almost every page of this indictment of English health administra- 



